THE REGICIDE. 


“His harmless life 

Does with substantial blessedness abound 

And the soft wings of peace cover him round.” 
Cowley. 


CHAPTER I. 


It was in the reign of Charles the Second, that there dwelt at the 
village of Cheshunt, in the county of Herts, two families, both revered 
and loved by their neighbors, although they each differed in political 
opinions from the other. At the head of the first of these families was 
Sir Frederick Davison. He had been, from habit and from conviction, 
attached to the good old cause of the monarchy,” which he had 
defended with his sword both at Durham and Worcester. His loyalty 
was more like fanaticism, than the mere result of reason, or of well- 
regulated feeling. He was as full of frankness, as of honor and of truth. 
He had, when our story commences, been long separated, by death, 
from a wife whom he had adored, and now all his affections and all his 
tenderness were centered in his daughter. 


Brought up with the most constant care, and guarded by the most 
unceasing solicitude, Clara had become a most worthy object of the 
pride and parental love of the old cavalier. Regarding her merely on 
account of her beauty, she might be said to be perfection itself; and as 
respects her mind, her talents, and her education, she was amongst 
the most accomplished ladies of the time. Her imagination was lively 
and active, her conversation always as full of charms as it was of 
genuine poetry; for she was deeply read in the old bard Chaucer, in 
the elegant poet Spenser, and in the immortal author Shakespeare. 
But a time came when her mind and her heart were to be occupied 
with other thoughts than those of mere study. 
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The gentleman whose desmesnes adjoined those of Sir Frederick 
Davison, was a Mr. Clarke—and of him it was said that he was good- 
natured, benevolent, but a little uncouth in his manners. He had been 
only an inhabitant of the county of Hertford since the year 1680, and 
no one knew anything very certain either about his descent or his past 
life. The general opinion, however, was that he must have been -a 
man of some weight and celebrity amongst the Roundheads. There 
was, too, it was said, at times, something curious in his demeanor, 
which was in direct contrast to the simple and tranquil manners of a 
country gentleman. Perfectly indifferent to all that was passing in the 
luxurious court of the then existing monarch, he passed his life in the 
most perfect tranquillity, with his wife, his daughter, and his only son, 
exclusively occupied with the amusements of hunting and fishing, or 
the occupations of agriculture. Never, in their many associations 
together, as neighbors, had he voluntarily trenched upon the 
dangerous ground of politics. In case that they were referred to, he, 
sombre and silent listened to the discussion, and never attempted to 
take any part in it. The most constant prayers that were made to him, 
joined even with the consciousness of the danger to ‘which he 
exposed himself at that epoch of monarchical re-action, could never 
induce him either to drink the King’s health, or to take part in the 
maledictions with which Sir Frederick Davison covered the memory of 
Oliver Cromwell. If it happened, as it sometimes did, that he was too 
urgently pressed upon both points, he replied with a melancholy 
dignity, that although he felt hatred against no one in the world, yet he 
could not pray for the prosperity of the Stuarts; and as to “the 
Protector,” so far from joining with his enemies to curse, he prayed 
that Heaven might, for the sake of his greatness, his genius, and his 
love for England, pardon him the faults of which he had been guilty, 
and the errors into which he had fallen. 


The son of Mr. Clark, Richard, imitated his father, in the veneration be 
always entertained for the memory of Oliver Cromwell; but this 
veneration was nourished in secret. It had in it something of the 
solemnity of religion, and he could not bear to expose it to the vulgar 
and the profane. Richard was not more than twenty-two years of age; 
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but the fire inherent to his youth was tempered by a wisdom that 
appeared to be almost precocious. Already had he been in love with 
Clara, and that love did not trouble the calm and tranquil progress of 
his life; but events soon arose that made him pay to that passion the 
unavoidable tribute of agony that it always exacts. A marked coldness 
grew up between Sir Frederick Davison and his old neighbor, and the 
two lovers could then only see one another but in secret or by 
chance—with scarcely time to exchange a vow of affection, or 
manifest a passing mark of old feelings. The restraint that they were 
compelled to impose upon themselves was increased by the arrival at 
the house of the Colonel of a Royalist, named Sir Charles Luttrell, and 
who was en route through the county of Hertford, on a secret mission 
from the Earl of Shaftesbury. 


Sir Charles Luttrell, was at the same time, bold,’ insinuating, tricky and 
courageous. He soon won the entire confidence of Sir Frederick, who, 
like all other enthusiastic men, had in his nature an immense fund of 
credulity, and was never capable of distinguishing between cunning 
and sincerity; between that which is true and that which is merely 
assumed. The newcomer so often and so complacently tossed off 
bumpers “to the health of his Majesty Charles the Second,” “the glory 
of his reign,” “to the continuation and solidity of his dynasty,” and he 
flattered the prejudices of the old cavalier with so indefatigable an 
adulation, that he completely won the good man’s heart, who, one 
evening after indulging in libations that were too abundant, promised 
him, on his word of honor, the hand of Clara. 


“There are more words than one to be said to that,” was murmured in 
his ear by a low voice. 


The Colonel, as much surprised as he was irritated, turned round to 
the side from which he thought he heard these words uttered, but he 
only saw behind his armchair the moveless face of his old servant, 
John. Now, though this domestic was in the enjoyment of all the 
privileges that attach to an old, devoted, long-tried faithful servant, still 
it never for an instant entered into the mind of Sir Frederick that the 
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audacious interruption could have come from him. 
CHAPTER II. 


The next rooming, when the Baronet recalled to mind the imprudent 
promise that he had given, he experienced an involuntary sinking of 
the heart; for, although he had reared his daughter in those absolute 
ideas of obedience that made him complete master of her will, still he 
could not but admit to himself, that he was conscious of the mutual 
affection entertained by Clara and Richard Clark for each other. Yet 
he had no idea that their feelings had deepened into a profound 
passion—besides, his word of honor was pledged, and. for a man like 
him, an inevitable engagement had been entered into, of which no 
consideration could prevent the accomplishment. 


Filled with these thoughts, he sought out Clara, and found her seated 
in the garden beneath a little bower that was raised as a boundary 
mark between the two adjoining estates. Who could picture her 
affright and despair when the Baronet apprised her of his projects with 
regard to her. Clara remained for a few moments utterly dumb—quite 
unable to move—and then—grasping the hands of the old man, she 
said, 


“Ah! let me but think that this is only a terrible trial to which you would 
expose, and thereby test, my filial obedience. Never—oh! no—never 
could you think of binding up the destiny of your only child, with that of 
aman she could not love. And then, father, you know well—very well, 
that | do not love Sir Charles. My heart belongs to Richard Clark, and 
never can be transferred to another. Besides, who is this man that you 
have chosen as my husband? You scarcely know him—you never 
herd of him. He presents himself in your house without being known 
to you. Two months ago you had never heard of him; and yet an 
instant suffices to make him master of your confidence, and of all your 
affections—and you—you fling into his arms your child, your poor 
child; you do this without resolution, without fear—without even the 
certainty that you may not bind one whose life is pure as her blood to 
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one, who 


“Silence, Clara; | tell you to be silent. Remember, that you are my 
daughter, and that to my will you ought always to be obedient” 


“Alas! is it not you that have forgot that you are my father? Force me 
not to this marriage; | ask—beseech you on my knees.” 


Sir Charles tore himself away from Clara, with a look in which an 
attentive observer might discover, perhaps, as much of compassion 
as of severity. Then he said in a stem tone of voice, which betrayed 
how much his resolution cost to himself— 


“You shall obey me, Clara.” 


Hearing these words, the poor girl covered her face with her hands, 
and burst into tears; she felt that there was to be no happiness for her 
in this world, and she cried out— 


“Heaven have pity on me, for my father abandons me.” 


Sir Frederick became pale with emotion; for it was the first time in his 
life that a harsh or menacing word disturbed the sweet sentiment of 
cordial feeling that united him to his daughter. Eighteen years had 
passed over their affection, and had clothed it with a character of 
sanctity, that was now, perhaps, about to disappear for ever. Sir 
Frederick felt this; and feeling it, he was about to faint to the earth. He 
hurried out of her sight, in order that he might conquer the desire that 
he experienced to throw his arms around the neck of Clara, and to 
say, “I shall be perjured, but thou must be made happy.” 


Scarcely, however, had he disappeared, when a young man burst 
from behind a clump of trees, where he had kept himself concealed 
during this discourse. 

“Weep no more, Clara,” he exclaimed, “you shall never be the wife of 
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Sir Charles Luttrell. There remains one way of preventing it, and | 
mean to employ it.” 


Clara raised her eyes that were swimming in tears toward her lover, 
and contemplated him with affright. 


“That is that you would kill Sir Charles or die yourself! Oh, horrible!—a 
duel! But no, Richard; for suppose you were to be victorious in so 
detestable an affair, still your very victory would be an insurmountable 
barrier between us.” 


“What, then, is to be done? What is to be done?” cried Richard Clark, 
in a tone of the bitterest despair. 


“Wait,” said a voice behind them. 


The two young persons trembled, and at the same moment turning 
round, they beheld before them the old servant, John—Sir Frederick’s 
man, who had approached them noiselessly, and had listened to them 
without being himself seen. 


There are words which at times, according to the accent in which they 
are pronounced, bring conviction along with them. The firm and 
assured tone with which John had uttered the single word “Wait,” had 
deeply struck both Richard and Clara. They never thought of asking 
how an obscure servant could render of no avail the firm will of the 
Baronet, or how such as he could exercise a happy influence over 
their destiny; but they clung to that inexplicable hope thus presented 
to them, with all the ardor of youth, and all the credulity of love. 


As to the old domestic, eager to escape from questions that he either 
wished not, or would not answer, he withdrew, and as he was about to 
ascend the steps of the hall-door, he saw standing and leaning on the 
railing, Sir Charles Luttrell. The latter appeared to be lost in deep 
thought. The harsh and sombre countenance of this person, his eyes 
black and deep set in his head, his thick beard, his long hair which fell 
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with more art than grace upon his shoulders, gave to his appearance 
something that was sinister and repulsive. 


John stopped upon seeing him in this attitude, and began to observe 
him with an astonishment so marked, and an attention so obstinate, 
that Sir Charles felt himself put out of countenance. Ashamed, 
however, of his emotion, he soon resumed his sang froid , drew from 
his pocket five or six guineas, and presented them to the old man 
saying, “Take these, they are but an earnest of the large present | 
mean to make you when | marry Miss Davison.” 


John stood moveless as a statue. He seemed not to have heard a 
word. His looks were pertinaciously fixed upon the hand that Sir 
Charles Luttrell held toward him. He grasped the hand convulsively, 
drew it near to his eyes, and then dashing it away from him with 
horror, he exclaimed— 


“Keep your gold. | do not sell my friendship nor my devotion.” 
CHAPTER III. 


It was on the banks of the Lea, and at the extremity of a wide park, 
upon the property of Mr. Clark, that there was to be seen, at the 
epoch of our narrative, a small eminence, which in its site was 
extremely picturesque, because from its summit might be seen the 
fertile fields that stretched for many a mile on the other side of the 
river. Mr. Clark had a particular liking for this poetical solitude, and 
scarcely an evening passed away in which he was not to be found 
there with his son, discoursing upon the beauties of Nature, and the 
infinite goodness of God. What a noble, calm, and dignified face was 
that of the old gentleman! To look at him, it might at once be seen in 
his tranquil brow, that he was destined by nature for that life of 
retirement which he had selected, and if it were true that he had ever 
known a different and a higher fortune, it had caused him no regret to 
be parted from it. 


Richard Clark and his father were at this spot one evening, when Sir 
Frederick, Clara, Sir Charles Luttrell, and the old man, John, 
appeared at the foot of the hill. 


The first inclination of Sir Frederick Davison was to turn back, in order 
that he might escape an interview that could not but be disagreeable 
to both parties. A moment's reflection, however, showed him that be 
could not do this without being guilty of great impoliteness. He, 
therefore saluted his neighbors, and took a seat beside them. Need 
we say that Clara had no objection to follow his example! 


John remained standing. A shade of doubt passed across his face— 
but after a moment's hesitation it was overcome. He fastened a 
searching glance upon Sir Charles, and then approaching his master, 
he said— 


“Sir, among the many extraordinary events of which in my long course 
of life | have been a witness, there is one that | have ever religiously 
preserved in the hope that it might some day tend to promote the 
ends of justice. Will you be so good as to listen to it, for | have now 
the proper auditory for bearing it.” 


The master of John, although not a little surprised at this demand, and 
the manner in which it was made, assented as much from curiosity as 
from a regard for his faithful domestic. Sir Charles alone appeared a 
good deal annoyed. He shrugged his shoulders, and whistled 
between his teeth the old favorite air of the cavaliers. 


After the reflection of a few moments, John spoke as follows:— 


“It was in the year 1649, when the trial of King Charles took place, that 
there stood at a short distance from the palace of Whitehall, a small 
tavern that was much frequented by the Roundheads. In that place 
misery alone forced me to hold the situation of a waiter. Now, upon 
that day, that should ever stand accursed, the 30th of January, two 
men all of a sudden burst from the crowd that surrounded the scaffold, 
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which you all Know was erected under the very windows of the palace, 
and entered into the tavern where | was. They both wore masks, and 
on their clothes were drops of that august blood, which they had just 
shed. The one, a large and robust man, remained at first silent and 
pensive, and then seizing the tankard that | had placed before him, he 
dashed it against the wall opposite to him, and in doing it evinced a 
bitter feeling of disgust —perhaps of remorse—that man, at least | 
believe so, was no other than Oliver Cromwell.” 


“It is an infamous lie,” cried Mr. Clark, while fire flashed from his eyes, 
and his pale forehead was wrinkled by rage. 


“| may be deceived, Sir, and indeed what | do say of him is only from 
my own supposition, for | never saw that person again, and his face 
was altogether unseen by me. It was not so, however, with his 
companion. Less cautious than the elder, he unclasped his mask that 
he might breathe the more freely. | could scan his features well, 
precisely, completely—and never—never since then could they be 
effaced from my memory. One particular circumstance, too, attracted 
my attention. Little experienced, doubtless, in the horrid office of a 
headsman, he had wounded himself very severely. The axe, in falling 
upon the head of the King, had wounded the left hand of his 
executioner. What shall | say to you? Providence had so willed it, that 
| should meet that monster once more, and that my eyes should be 
able to penetrate the new mask by which he has sought to conceal 
not only his face, but his very life—that under the appearance of an 
ardent loyalist, and as the protege of Lord Shaftesbury, | should meet 
again the assassin of Whitehall— the executioner of the King of 
England. “You grow pale, Sir, he said, turning to Sir Charles Luttrell, 
“and you have a right to do so—-for the man who shrunk not at the 
commission of a horrible crime—he who became the courtier of the 
son, after he had been the murderer of the father—that man that God 
has been pleased to mark with an ineffable brand, in order that sooner 
or later punishment might overtake, that man is— yourself; and as to 
the proof —” 


John flung himself upon Sir Charles, who was petrified with horror and 
fear—he seized the left hand of the wretch, and pointing to a long 
scar, which seemed almost to divide it, he exclaimed— 


“Here it is ” 
CHAPTER IV. 


Taken thus completely unawares, struck to the earth by the simple 
words of the old servant, which came upon him as the echo of the 
Divine command, Sir Charles Luttrell lost at once his coolness and his 
courage. Seeing in an instant, too, that a strict examination into his 
past life would speedily expose the dreadful part he had acted in 
1649, this man, whose real name was Stoup, and who at a 
subsequent period was Colonel of a Swiss Regiment in France, taking 
advantage of the general horror and astonishment that pervaded the 
company, fled from the house before his indignant host thought of 
giving orders for his arrest. 


When Sir Frederick had recovered a little from the emotion and 
agitation, consequent on the preceding scene, he shook hands first 
with his old servant, who had saved him from never-ceasing misery, 
and then turning to his old neighbor, he exclaimed’— 


“My word is now secure. | have had a terrible lesson—and it is for you 
now to make certain the happiness of our two children. | impose but 
one condition—it is that you will consent to drink his Majesty’s health.” 
“Oh! do consent, Sir,” said the poor Clara trembling. 

The person thus addressed turned toward his son, and observed— 


“Do you speak, Richard—what ought | to do? 


The young man cast a look of affection upon his almost affianced 
bride—then casting his eyes to the earth for a moment, he replied— 
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“Father, do not consent to do any such thing.” 


The Colonel stamped with rage, and then in an angry voice 
exclaimed— 


“What means this ridiculous puerile obstinacy!” 


“It proceeds from a source at once sacred and for ever to be 
respected,” was the reply of Mr. Clark. “A son cannot, without being 
guilty of a crime, declare himself the partisan of his father’s enemy.” 


Sir Frederick heard these words with astonishment, and said, “Then 
who and what are you?” 


“lam now known,” was the answer, “merely as Mister Clark, a plain 
country gentleman; but a few years ago, | was known as—Richard 
Cromwell.” 


“Oh! now, indeed, | understand you,” said the old Cavalier, greatly 
moved at this aspect of modest grandeur, and at the sight of a man 
who had preferred mediocrity to power—repose to fame; and who had 
voluntarily abandoned the pomp of Windsor for the solitary vale of 
Cheshunt—‘l honor the pious sentiment that has dictated your 
refusal—and the most zealous servant of Charles the Second 
accepts, without hesitation as a son-in-law, the grandson of Oliver 
Cromwell’ 
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